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DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE* 

IN CHAEGE OF 

EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 

CLUB-WORK AT THE HARTFORD NURSES' 
SETTLEMENT 

By ALICE H. McCORMAC, R.N. 

As has been frequently stated, the social work of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Visiting Nurses was not originally of their seeking, but, as a necessity, 
was forced upon them. With the admission of the nurse to the public 
schools, and the ensuing home visits to the parents, our acquaintance 
necessarily grew, so that we were seeing less and less of our first juvenile 
patients until their recurrent difficulties again demanded sanitary meas- 
ures. Finally the club idea presented itself as a solution for the above- 
mentioned " recurrent difficulties " and, as a modest beginning, we had 
our first club of thirteen Syrian girls, and a boys' club including four 
nationalities. To-day, we number one hundred and thirty-five children 
in the clubs. 

But our clubs are no longer composed entirely of ex-patients. We 
have the children of ex-patients; then each member has a cousin or 
friend who has some special affliction which makes him, or her, eligible; 
and once I invited a dozen boys to leave the neighboring roof, where 
they were in danger of being killed, and come right into the club room 
where they could see better. They are now our most loyal supporters in 
matters of health and discipline. The club names, such as Charter Oaks, 
Cosmopolitans, and Wide Awakes, are of the children's own choosing, 
though once some tact was employed to avoid calling one group of boys 
the " Black Feet." 

The clubs open with a business meeting, conducted in true parlia- 
mentarian style. The initiation fee is three cents, weekly dues one cent, 
and a two-cent fine for absence without excuse. Ten minutes of each 
club meeting are devoted to a sort of " lend-a-hand " conference, in which 
the children report some kindness observed, or done, by them to others, 
and the new work, by way of mother's help, is given out for the coming 

* Contributions for this department may be sent to Room 411, 158 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 
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week, such as airing and making the beds each morning before school, 
washing the supper dishes each night, minding the baby so many hours, 
bringing in coal or wood, etc. Most of these tasks have been sug- 
gested by the mothers themselves, and we believe they are conducive to 
more tranquil hours. Following the business meeting, local physicians 
and dentists have frequently given talks on health, ventilation, and care 
of the teeth; and such topics as politeness, civil government, dish wash- 
ing, and bed making, with and without the patient in bed also receive due 
attention. The week following a certain talk always brings a debate, 
which is sometimes marvellous in its conclusions, but eventually pro- 
ductive of good. For instance, weekly baths being insisted upon, the 
fact that one girl brings the wash tub into the pantry, and then calls 
for help as she needs it, is not really to be discouraged; that a small 
boy washes his teeth every Friday, because it is his club day, is certainly 
an improvement on former years; and that the base ball captain and 
manager shake hands with the opposing team, before and after the game, 
because, having talked it up at home, father advised them that prize 
fighters did the same, sometimes denotes self-restraint. 

Owing to the diversified talents of our club leaders, the occupations 
of the children during club hours are sewing bags, aprons, and kimonos, 
darning stockings, crocheting slippers and mufflers, making leather bags 
and cases, free hand drawing, animal studies, making scrap books for sick 
children in the hospitals, and a feeble attempt at theatricals. The enter- 
tainment around the Christmas tree was very gratifying, and the reason 
the singing of "My Country, 'Tis of Thee" suddenly grew faint, was 
not that we loved America less, but that Santa Claus's bells were jingling 
on the stairs, and Santa himself was roaring to be admitted. When 
leaving, he said his next stopping place would be the roof of the Five 
and Ten Cent Store. But the acme of appreciation of us was reached 
when a four-year-old boy remarked, " The Five and Ten Cent Store 
Santa Claus ain't the true one, but the nurse's Santa Claus that made 
my mother's leg better is the true Santa Claus." 

ITEMS 

I. 

At the annual exhibit of the National Dairy Show Association at 
the Chicago Coliseum in October, one of the most popular corners was 
in the gallery, where the Chicago Health Department had a Baby Welfare 
Exhibit. One room, from which the public was cut off by glass screens, 
contained six babies from St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum, in charge of one 
of the Health Department Nurses. This "Exhibit A" was a demon- 
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stration of motherless babies fed on the right milk, at the right time, and 
in the right way. 

"Exhibit B" was a milk room where Euby Eeed, another Health 
Department Nurse, was teaching interested parents the general care of 
the babies' food, the pasteurizing and modifying of milk, and the 
sterilization of bottles and nipples. 

" Exhibit C " consisted of one large booth hung with charts showing 
the decrease in infant mortality during the past summer, due to the 
energetic campaign waged by all baby lovers in the river wards. A 
large model of one of the United Charity Baby Tents, of which there 
were nine during the summer, was also shown. On the walls hung a 
great many photographs showing the difference between clean milk 
stations and clean cow barns, and dirty stations and unspeakably filthy 
barns. Draped conspicuously across the entrance of the booth was a 
string of fully three hundred rubber nipples, of all lengths and styles, 
labelled "Eetired Baby Killers." This booth also gave away attrac- 
tive (?) posters labelled "Speaking of Flies" on which a column of 
excellent advice on the fly pest was surrounded by an illustrated border, 
which depicted more graphically than pleasantly how flies carry disease. 
Printed folders containing city ordinances relating to the treatment and 
handling of milk, the care of milk in the home, the care of the children, 
and the prevention of contagious disease, were also distributed. 

Last but not least, every mother was invited to enter a prize contest 
by answering, in writing, these questions : 1. How often would you nurse 
a baby which is two months old? 2. When baby develops a diarrhoea, 
what would you do ? 3. Tell how you would wean the baby and at what 
age ? 4. When baby is crying from colic what would you do to relieve it ? 
5. When would you begin to feed a baby solid food and what kind of 
food would you feed baby? 

Every twenty minutes during the evening, two moving picture films, 
one entitled "The Pesky Ply" and the other "The Parmer Who 
Wouldn't Learn," were thrown on a prominent screen ; and if parents had 
never thought of the fly pest and unclean milk before, they have since 
thought of them seriously, for the pictures were of the " sticking kind." 
The Health Department has shown these films in several of the " Nickel- 
odeons " of the city, for managers are always willing to exhibit them 
gratis, and as the flies " truly move " the public is both awed and edified. 

On the other side of the gallery the Illinois Pure Pood Commission 
had a large exhibit, showing the effect of aniline dyes on food products, 
and the composition of many of the so-called flavoring extracts and fruit 
juices. One startling exhibit, entitled "Miss Aniline Rainbow," was 
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a large doll, clad in a dress of fourteen colors produced by the same 
dyes used in coloring the various canned fruits placed below her pedestal. 
Here also "food for thought" was distributed to the audience that 
slowly surged on toward the corners where a Health Department chemist 
was analyzing specimens of milk presented him at random, and a group 
of public school girls was cooking simple, wholesome food under the 
direction of their supervisor. 

These sideshows were so popular that the same exhibits might prove 
interesting in Grange meetings and at county fairs, and the visiting nurse 
who has a rural district can surely get her State Board of Health to help 
her plan an invasion of local dairy or stock shows. 

n. 

All visiting nurses will be glad to hear that the famous Franklin 
Park Hospital School, maintained by the Boston Consumptives Hospital 
for tuberculous children, is not to be closed. By the close vote of four 
to three, the trustees had voted to discontinue the school, the only one 
of the sort in the city ; but interested citizens reached the Mayor and he 
persuaded the trustees to change their vote. The school has been en- 
larged, and 100 children were in daily attendance. Miss Blanche 
McGee, of the Boston Consumptives Hospital nurses' staff, is in charge 
of the children. 

III. 

Of 4360 children examined in London last year, 2907 had defective 
teeth, and Miss Ethel Tawney, sanitary inspector, who made the report, 
strongly urged the need of education in the homes of these children. 
Acute pain alone arouses the parents' attention, but the prevention of 
this seems not to be considered. To combat this ignorance, which is 
unfortunately prevalent in the United States as well as in England, the 
Bochester (N. Y.) Dental Society is issuing an attractive little booklet 
entitled "A Clean Mouth and Ten Beasons for Keeping It Clean," 
and has engaged Dr. Corley, of Tennessee, an enthusiast on mouth 
hygiene, to give lectures on the teeth, their formation, growth, and care, 
in the public and parochial schools. The lectures are illustrated, and 
both lectures and pictures are so entertaining that an audience of hun- 
dreds of children sits quiet and enthralled. In addition to the school 
lectures, a large public meeting was held in Convention Hall. The 
Dental Society also holds two clinics daily at its free dental dispen- 
saries, one in a large public school, to which the teachers may send pupils, 
and the other, for adults, in the Bochester Public Health Association 
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Building. Samples of good tooth powder are given away, and the 
patients are always instructed in the use of the tooth brush. 

One similar clinic is maintained by the United Charities of Chicago 
at the Stock Yards office, and the Hartford (Conn.) Dispensary has 
recently opened a dental clinic. 

Every man, woman, and child who comes under the care of a visiting 
nurse should be instructed in oral hygiene, for " A clean mouth turneth 
away trouble," and many ill results may be traced to food unchewed and 
undigested because of poor teeth. 

IV. 

The whole dispensary department of the Tuberculosis Institute has 
been taken over by the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatarium of Chicago. 
The nursing staff was included in the transfer, and Annie Morrison has 
been appointed in the place of Jeannette Lyon, who resigned to become 
superintendent of the Provident Hospital. Miss Morrison is a graduate 
of the Royal Hospital, Belfast, Ireland, and has had experience with the 
Queen's Jubilee Visiting Nurses of London, and recently with the 
United Charities of Chicago. May MacConachie, St. Joseph's, Chicago, 
another of the staff, has been appointed a member of the exhibit com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Conference of Charities for 1911. Edna 
Beyrer, graduate of the West Side Hospital, Chicago, received an appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Tuberculosis Institute in August to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Chloe Jackson, Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Marie T. Phelan, graduate of the Rochester City Hospital, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fleischer,- graduate of the German Hospital, Chicago, have 
received appointments as Milk Commission Nurses under Minnie F 
Ahrens, graduate of the Illinois Training School, superintendent of Milk 
Commission, Chicago. 



The recent organization of the Catholic Social Betterment League, 
at Seattle, Washington, furnishes a most gratifying recognition of the 
value of the nurse's profession. 

The contemplated work of the league is broad and comprehensive, 
and, very wisely, its founders have based it upon the work of the 
trained visiting nurse. In the initial circular the following appreciative 
language is used, " In the best of modern charity work, that of the 
trained visiting nurse constitutes the foundation. The nurse, skilled in 
all that pertains to her profession, with powers of observation all alert, 
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and with sympathy for the trouble she is about to meet enters the house- 
hold where illness and misfortune have found their way; she cares, 
not alone for the individual case of illness, but she imparts a practical 
lesson in sanitation and wholesome living, while her keen eyes note the 
sources of the distress which exist. If she has back of her a strong and 
willing organization, ready to give its means and its personal service 
to these, their suffering brethren, she can be the agent of great good, 
both material and spiritual." 

Convinced of the truth of this, the league's first action was to assume 
the necessary expense of putting a competent nurse into the field, and to 
choose such a worker; then to organize such a system of committees as 
should provide, so far as possible, for the varied needs the visiting nurse 
will be sure to find. 

A committee of three has been appointed for each parish in the city, 
to organize sewing guilds in their respective parishes, to solicit member- 
ships, and to see that supplies of bedding, clothing, and other necessaries 
are at the call of the visiting nurse. There will be a sub-committee to 
welcome strangers in the parish who may be new-comers to Seattle. The 
endowment of one or more beds in a hospital for cases needing hospital 
care is one of the objects of the league. 

Another activity is a closer co-operation with the Juvenile Court, to 
the end that children, whether dependent or delinquent, may find friendly 
care and advice awaiting them when they come before the court. The 
organization of the league is sufficiently elastic to embrace many other 
branches of charitable and betterment work in the future as opportunity 
may offer. The purposes and work of the league have met the warm 
approval of Et. Eev. Bishop O'Dea, who has consented to be its spiritual 
counsellor. The reverend clergy of the city have entered into the plans 
with enthusiasm, and look forward to great results. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that we owe the existence of this organ- 
ization to the untiring efforts of a nurse. 

Miss Alice Kershaw, B.N., is the first nurse for the league; she has 
had experience in district work and is well qualified for the position. 



To be honest and faithful is to belong to the only aristocracy in the 
world — and the smallest. 

Israel Zangwill 



